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Around the World on Wings 


ITH five nations striving to win the 

glory of first circumnavigating the 
world by airplane, America succeeded! The 
six American aviators who accomplished 
this unparalleled achievement told their 
stories to Lowell Thomas, whom the War 
Department authorized to give te America 
the true story of this stupendous under- 
taking. They are not writers themselves. 
They are soldiers and adventurers. But 
their stories: have all the glamor of Ro- 
mance, all the thrill of Conquest, all the 
blood-stirring effects of High Adventure! 
In the skies, over the icy wastes of the 


Arctic, high above the burning deserts of 
the Ancient World, you are taken as if 


on the wings of an eagle! 
No undertaking has been so fraught 


with danger and the elemental savagery of 


Nature—and no undertaking has brought 
so much glory to men and their nation as 
this final conquest of the last remaining 
stronghold of that same Nature. 

The First World Flight is issued in a 
beautiful, blue cloth bound volume, with 
gold design and lettering, 328 pages, illus- 
trated’with over 100 photographs. PRICE 
$5.00. The book of the Century! 


Order YOUR Copy NOW! 
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The Legion Book Service, The —— Legion Weekly 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 


I enclose $5.00 for my copy of “The Authorized Narrative of The First World 


Flight” as related to Lowell Thomas by thé American Aviators. 
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N: only among posts in this country is the movement 
to provide clubhouse accommodations for visiting Le- 
abroad also the Legionnaire may now 
hope to find comfortable Legion billets. H. Herbert Brown- 
lee, Adjutant of London Post, writes: “We have a very 
fine building in the Mayfair section, very close to Hyde Park 
and Piccadilly, in which there are about a dozen bedrooms. 
The charges for these rooms, including breakfasts, are from 
two pounds, ten shillings a 


gionnaires growing; 


MPHASIZE also the fact that membership in the Auxiliary 

for two years—1926 as well as 1927—is a requirement 
even for a wife who expects to accompany her Legionnaire 
husband on the France convention pilgrimage,” Mr. Wicker 
adds. “Emphasize, too, that a non-Legionnaire is not eligible 
to make the trip even though he is the husband of a member 
of the Auxiliary who is eligible. Demand for reservations 
by members will be so great that it would not be fair to 
grant them to non-members 
of either The American Le- 





week upward. Legionnaires 
coming to England who 
would like to live at the 
clubhouse, where they will 
find a very congznial at- 
mosphere, should write well 
in advance advising us of 


their intended arrival and Pacifism Grows Funnier. 
how long they expect to ; 
remain, so that we may Service—Not Simply a Slogan 


make reservations for them. 


The address is 13 Hertford 
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Cover Design by V. E. Pyles 


By Wallace C. Eakin 6 


gion or the Auxiliary.” 


iy Monongahela, Penn- 
sylvania, Frank Downer 
Post, mourning the recent 
death of one of its mem- 
bers, Edward Welles Hart- 
land, has gained a new ap- 
preciation of what Legion 
spirit is, and the post, 


.By Marquis James 4 


Street, Mayfair, London, The One Big Job through Adjutant Carl A. 
W. 1.” , lati . OF Swallow, pays a tribute to 
ar. By the National Commander 7 hieok a’ Pea, 

He Didn’t Fight But He Got the D. S. C. Mr. Hartland died in Lake- 


HEN you write to the 
Insurance Division of 


the United States Veterans A Personal Page..... 
Bureau to find out what niger 
you must do to reinstate ee as 3 


your term insurance policy 
and convert it into perma- 
nent Government Insurance 
before July 2, 1926—the 
final time limit—you may 


“He Was a Man—” 


By Arthur Van Vlissingen, Jr. 8 
By Frederick Palmer 9 


Help When Help Is Needed 
Keep the Training in the Schools 


When Twenty Becomes Forty 


land. “As the body of Mr. 
Hartland was placed upon 
the express carrier for its 
long journey from Florida 
10 to Pennsylvania,” writes 
Mr. Swallow, “the members 
of Lakeland Post, putting 
aside their occupations, as- 
sembled at their post head- 
quarters and escorted the 


. : » he ote. a . dy J ic st 
nara quick rot by 6X | Give “Em the Horrors.......-By Wallgren 11 | eit tthe Aate Gas 
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cate your lapsed policy ention as the coffin wa 
without delay. In writing A Date for 1927 ......... By A. B. Bernd 13 placed on the car. As the 
to the Bureau give your —_—-* : train pulled out the bugler 
name in full, the ll ‘ete A Letter from an Unwilling Idol to poe that last call Ciot 
of your birth, term, policy, Be NE ceases Weeekas By J. R. Ramsey 14 the dead, Taps. Before plac- 
claim and serial numbers, : ing the coffin on board, the 
the organization in which Outfit Reunions ............6.eeeeeeeeee 14 Florida Legionnaires tender- 
you served and the rank Taps 15 ly placed on it an American 
you held during the war. ee rn eerrngeetetessereauernasesdes ' flag, thus indicating that an 

Ne ee eee 18 American soldier was travel- 
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ing upon his last journey. 








LEASE clear up a misun- 

derstanding which ap- 
parently exists among some of those who filled out and sent in 
the France Convention coupons they clipped from the Week- 
ly,” requests John J. Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, Virginia, Na- 
tional Travel Director of the France Convention Travel Com- 
mittee. “Some who sent in the coupons seem to believe the 
coupons were applications for reservations. They are not, 
of course. The coupons are for the committee’s information, 
supplying the basis on which plans and estimates may be 
made, but actual reservations will not be received until after 
the national convention in Philadelphia next October. By 
that time each department will have perfected its own ma- 
chinery for classifying and allotting reservations.” 


wy may interest the readers of the Weekly to know that Col- 
onel William Dewees of the Pennsylvania Militia men- 
tioned in the inspiring article by Marquis James on Valley 
Forge, published in the February 19th issue, is the ancestor 
of Thomas Roberts Reath, for whom Thomas W. Reath Ma- 
rine Post of Philadelphia was named.” So writes Mrs. Au- 
gusta M. Reath, mother of Thomas W. Reath, who was 
killed while he was fighting his way forward with the Ma- 
rines at Belleau. “It seemed to me,” Mrs. Reath adds, “this 
was worth telling because it connects up the same strains of 
patriotism of 1778 and 1918.” One hundred and forty years 
separated Valley Forge and the Marne, but nothing more. 
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Pacifism 
(Srows 
Funnier 


By MARQUIS 
JAMES 


HIS account will, we _ think, 
come as a surprise to many 
Americans. Facts like these 


call for some action.” 

This printed superscription appears 
on the cover of a neat pamphlet of 
some thirty pages which has kindly 
been placed in the hands of the writer. 
I have read what appears on each of 
the thirty-odd pages and congratulate 
the author of the superscription on his 
restrained use of language in the face 
of what must have been great provoca- 


tion. Considering the point of view 
taken, the language is not strong 
enough. The leaflet reveals a con- 


spiracy to destroy the United States. 
This regrettable design is to be accom- 
plished in no snap and hasty fashion, 
such as would be almost sure of at- 
tracting the unsympathetic attention 
of those who think pretty well of the 
United States as it is—with all its 
faults—and thus defeat its own ends. 


No, the conspirators are too clever for 
that—which makes the danger greater 
than it would at first hand seem to be. 
Their program is to take an entire gen- 
eration for their task, which is to be 
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Just one of the horrors of rampant militarism 
in a summer training camp for high school 


and 


accomplished by such imperceptible de- 
grees that none will be aware what is 
going on until it is too late. The ob- 
ject is to slyly corrupt the morals of 
our youth, debase the instincts and 
generally pervert to evil purposes the 
rising generation. The instrument by 
which this is to be accomplished con- 
sists of a little military training in 














college students. No wonder pacifists 
want to abolish the summer camps 


high schools and colleges, which up to 
now seems not to have been regarded 
in its true light as an instrument of 
national ruination. 

But this is not the impression con- 
veyed by the pamphlet in question, 
which is sponsored by fifty-eight paci- 
fists, some of them rather well known. 
“The removal of military training from 
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An example of the military training system’s insidious destruction of character. 
burg Camp have become automatons. 


That’s the way the Army molds them 
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“Militarizing the nation’s youth,” forsooth! 





These uniformed men of the R. O. T. C. Unit of New York University 


would actually be ready to serve as officers if another war should be thrust upon the country 


high schools,” they say in a signed 
preface, “and of its compulsory feature 
from colleges, is a minimum program 
for dealing with the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps.” The maximum pro- 
gram of the group is not stated, but it 
is apparent. It is the abolition of all 
military training in schools as a step 
toward the reduction of the United 
States to a position of defenselessness. 

I have referred to the sponsors of 
this pamphlet as pacifists and I do not 
wish for a moment to question their 
right to the title. But there are sev- 
eral kinds of pacifists, as Hanford Mac- 
Nider, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
brought out in a recent speech in Bos- 
ton. “The professional pacifists,” said 
Mr. MacNider, “are the ones who 
tramp the platforms and fill the press 
with a constant condemnation of any 
form of preparedness. They like to 
spread the delusion that everyone who 
has gone to war wants to go again. As 
often as not that is accepted as sound 
doctrine. Let me nail that lie before 
I go any farther. No man who has 
served in battle has any desire to re- 
peat that experience. He prays that 
it may never come again to him, or to 
his sons. He is the real pacifist. He 
does not believe, however, that because 
the home town has just had the worst 
fire in its history that it is a good 
time to tear up his insurance policy 
and boot the weary fire department 
out of the county.” 

Most of those who will 
know Hanford MacNider — country 
banker in Iowa and Past National 
Commander of the Legion—and appre- 
ciate what a bloodthirsty cuss he is. 

But to the pamphlet: 

Under the caption The Surprising 
Thing That Is Happening, it begins: 

“Military training confronts the 
young man of the United States today 


read this 





on a scale that has never before been 
approached . . Educational institutions 
in which it now exists are some of the 
best known schools in the land, colleges 
famous on the football field and in... 
academic achievement ... It includes 
high schools where boys of fourteen and 
over, many of whom are still in knee 
pants, parade in uniform, take lessons 
in rifle marksmanship and learn the 
ways of military guard duty, scouting 
and patrolling.” 


HIS would seem bad enough but the 
War Department actually supplies 
instructors to such schools, who are 
known by the unmasking title of “pro- 
fessors of military science and tactics.” 
“Uniforms worn by students are sup- 
plied; so is all necessary equipment. 
The War Department pays students in 
the senior (or college) division... 
sums in cash sufficient to subsidize the 
last two years of college education for 
many a boy in difficult circumstances.” 
In a few schools the training has been 
made a part of the required curriculum 
by the local educational authorities. 
The picture rapidly grows darker. 
“Neither is the War Department 
content with training boys and young 
men at school. It has established Citi- 
zens Military Training Camps .. . for 
lads who have left school and gone to 
work.” Figures show that the popu- 
larity of these volunteer camps is in- 
creasing at a dangerous rate. Attend- 
ance leaped from 10,000 in 1921 to 
34,000 in 1924 and if the 1925 figures 
had been included a growth to exceed- 
ing 45,000 would have been shown. 
The pamphlet proceeds to interpret 


this “surprising” state of affairs. We 
went into the World War to crush 
militarism. “We believed then that no 


nation that required all of its young 
men to take training as soldiers could 


be regarded as strongly devoted to 
peace? Have we changed our opinion?” 

We have not changed our opinion, of 
course. No nation is so strongly de- 
voted to peace as the United States 
and no nation maintains so modest a 
program of national defense, consider- 
ing the extent of what we have to de- 
fend. And the United States is not 
requiring “all of its young men to take 
training as soldiers” or requiring a 
single one of them to take such train- 
ing. But these are not the replies 
which the sponsors of this purposeful 
pamphlet desire to prompt in answer 
to their query. 

Drilling school boys a few minutes 
a day during good weather and send- 
ing a few thousand other young chaps 
to open air camps in the summer is a 
“near-substitute” for “universal com- 
pulsory military training.” On that 
amazing definition the abolition of the 
practice is urged because the people 
have never voted on it. Another thing 
the people have not voted on is the 
removal of portraits of Washington, 
Grant, Sherman, Roosevelt, etc., from 
postage stamps. These men were all 
soldiers and had definite ideas concern- 
ing military training. Every one of 
them was for more rigid and wide 
spread training than the R. O. T. C. 
envisions. Is it not time to discourage 
this militaristic hero-worship—or at 
least vote on it? 

The pamphlet continues to expose 
the wolf-in-sheep’s-clothing aspect of 
this juvenile training program. It as- 
sails the claim (which is supported by 
a list of eminent educators whose 
names would fill this page) that this 
training helps to make the normal boy, 
among several other things, a better 
citizen. It calls it “training for war,” 
and regardless of that, it is a bad 
thing anyhow, even the physical bene- 
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fits being exaggerated and misrepre- 
ented by its protagonists. 

In the face of such indictments it 
raght be a good plan to state briefly 
ihe object of this school training. That 
is simple, because the nume, leserve 
Officers Training Corps, gives it away. 
The militaristic designs of ‘.e United 
States, which our informants suggest 
have been copied from those of the late 
German Empire, include the mainie 
nance of the smallest standi>g army of 
any nation on earth, and 2n intelligent 
plan for expansion in wartime. This 
expansion plan embodies two activities: 
the raising of men and the provision 
of equipment. The latter is far the 
more difficult and important. Four 
million men can be raised as quickly as 
they can be sworn in, but they cannot 
be equipped that fast—and modern 
wars are wars of materiel as well as 
of men. So the raising of men is the 
secondary consideration, but that is 
where the R. O. T. C. comes in. The 
Government’s policy is to keep on hand 
a list of about 80,000 reserve officers, 
of some military training and experi- 
ence, to assist in training the first 
drafts in case of war. The present 
corps of reserve officers consists large- 
ly of men who served in the World 
War. They are getting along in years 
and pretty soon they will all be too 


old for the active duties which fall to 
junior officers. So the ranks must be 
constantly replenished by younger men. 
That is what the training in high 
chools and colleges is for. The best 
of those boys, if they want to, can take 
out reserve comm ssions when they be- 
come of age. That is the “training for 
war” they are getting. That is their 
part in the covert militarization of th- 
United States which our pacifist breth 
ren are bringing to cur cston’shed at- 
tention. That is what they are calling 
hird names and crying out to have 
: bolished, on the theory that a youth 
who spends a few minutes a day learn- 
ing the rudiments of soldiering is learn- 
ing something that in some unspecified 
way is going to impair his future use- 
fulness as a citizen. 

Boiled down to its simplest terms, 
our system of military training for 
boys of school age means this: that we 
undertake to give them under most 
favorable conditions an understanding 
of the duties which they would be 
called on to perform in case this coun- 
try were ever thrust unexpectedly into 
another -war. If our country should 
find itself in another war—and we all 
hope it never will—the young men now 
being trained would be ready to do 
their part after comparatively short 
periods of additional intensive train- 
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ing. Men having no training would 
have to start blindly at the beginnings 
of military education. And if anot! 

war comes, the chances are it wou'd 
break for us as suddenly as the World 
War broke in 1914 for the nations of 
Europe. Whatever forces we should 
assemble for our defense would h ) 
be assembled in days instead of mon |} 

But we have not finished with tie 
pamphlet yet. 

It points out that, despite the dele- 
terious cffects, the Government is m:k 
ing this training attractive, especially 
to poor boys who might otherwise not 
be able to afford a college education. 
Congress has given $3,818,020 for 
R. O. T. C. expenses, with the sinister 
result that “military officials are able 
to make money talk to the students. 
... They get not only uniforms but a 
subsidy in cash.” This is in the form 
of “commutation of subsistence” which 
the pamphlet has ferreted out to be 
nothing more or less than “money to- 
ward their living expenses.” This 
amounts to thirty cents a day. 

But the allurements do not end there, 
for— 

“, . . money is not the only attrac- 
tion. Twelve students highest in rifle 
marksmanship, according to the cata- 
logue of Georgetown University ... 

(Continued on page 16) 


SERVICE—Not Simply 


HE idea that each post 

of The American Legion 

should do in each year 

one constructive work 

for its community—something 

that should stand out in th 

minds of citizens generally as 

an example of what the Legon does— 

is not a new one. But Alfred E. Bab- 

cock Post of Albany, Oregon, gave a 

new twist to an old idea last year when 

it lined up solidly in a movement to 

provide for its town an invalid car- 

embulance, something the community 
had never had. | 

Early this year the post proudly ful- 
filled the promise 


a Slogan 


By WALLACE C. EAKIN it 


slumped and citizens of the town were 
wondering if the post was about to die. 
Remember, that was two years ago. 
Things changed when it seemed that 
the post’s future was darkest. Officers 


were elected who had the ability not 
only to lead the post out of debt but 
to devise means for making all post 
activities appeal to the community and 


provide a profit. It was only 
when the existing debts had 
been wiped out and the post saw 
its financial future secure that 
undertook its ambulance 
enterprise. 

The post led the way by pledg- 
ing itself to pay the first $500 needed 
for the purchase of the ambulance and 
announcing that it would care for any 
deficit that might remain after con- 
tributions had been made by the citi- 
zens of the town. No direct solicita- 
tion for contributions was carried on. 
The post simply announced the plan, 
and practically every resident of the 
town voluntarily 
came _ forward 








it had made to its 
community. It 
presented to the 
town a combina- 
tion ambulance 
and invalid car 
which had cost 
$3,200. It not 
only fulfilled its 
promise, but it 
also doubled the 
number of its 
own members and 
found itself with 
a treasury bal- 
ance of $1,000. 
That member- 
ship gain and 
treasury balance 
are important 
facts. For two 
years ago the 
post was $2,000 
in debt, members 
had dropped off 
the rolls, the 
post spirit had 











Alfred E. Babcock Post of Albany, Oregon, provided iis town with this ambulance 
and invalid coach, and as an incidental result of its community activity doubled 


its own membership 


with a contribu- 
tion. 

Minstrel shows, 
wrestling matches 
and community 
dances all helped 
the post increase 
its popularity in 
its town and add 
to its own treas- 
ury. The post 
conducted a num- 
ber of wrestling 
bouts for its fel- 
low - townsman, 
Robin Reed, 1924 
world’s _ light- 
weight wrestling 
champion, and 
these bouts were 
especially _ profit- 
able. The success 
of these activities 
is an index of the 
post’s place in its 
community. 
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THE 


ONE 
BIG 
JOB 


To Every Legtonnatre: 


HAVE just sent a letter to the Commander of each 
| and every Department of The American Legion. I 

want you, as a Legionnaire, with the Legion’s. wel- 
fare and its continued usefulness at heart, to know what 
I said in that letter to the Commander in your State, for 
it concerns you as much as it does him. 

I appealed to your Department Commander to drop 
everything else he is doing at this time, to roll up his 
shirt sleeves, and to bring your State into line with those 
other States which are leading in the 1926 membership 
advance. I asked your Department Commander to rally 
all his Department Vice-Commanders, your Department’s 
National Executive Committeeman, the members of your 
State Executive Committee, the members of the district 
committees, and the Commander of each and every post 
in your State. I asked that your whole State mobilize 
for the one big job. 

That one big job is the job the Omaha National Con- 
vention set for 1926. That job is to make the Legion’s 
membership in 1926 larger than it ever has been before. 
My faith and confidence in the Legion is such that I 
know that, working as the Omaha Convention intended 
we should work, we can enroll one million members be- 
fore this year ends. 

When I wrote to your Department Commander, I 
laid all the cards on the table. I told him that the rea- 
son why our membership in past years has been com- 
paratively stationary is this: Each year while an honor 
list of departments was supporting and sustaining our 
membership average by big gains, other departments 
were suffering membership losses which offset the gains. 

This year we expect every Department to make not 
only a gain, but a large gain. We want every Depart- 
ment on the credit side of the Legion’s 1926 membership 
ledger—none on the debit side. We want to be able to 
add up gains for forty-eight States, and we hope not a 
single Department will slow down on the job and suf- 
fer a membership loss which would have to be sub- 
tracted regretfully from the gains the other States make. 

State honor and state pride are now at stake. Some 

artments have already gone far toward the 1926 
membership goal set for them. We have figured out for 
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each State the number of members it should contribute 


to the one million total. Your Department knows the 
number it should get. If your progress so far has been 
good, I hope this appeal by me will be answered by an 
even swifter pace. If your Department has been lag- 
ging, I hope this appeal will bring the new and con- 
certed effort which will cause it to forge ahead. 

You gave me this one big job for 1926. I am de- 
voting all of my time and energy and the utmost of my 
ability to it. Your National Convention at Omaha told 
me what it wanted done. I am carrying out your wishes. 
So I ask your help. I only ask that you do for me what 
you would expect me to do for you were you in my 
place. 

You and your post will decide how successful we 
shall be this year. If you will help, we'll get that million. 

May I count on you? I am counting on you. What 
answer will you give to this letter of mine? I hope that 
the answer will come to me as I look upon the big black- 
board at National Headquarters where the membership 
growth of each State is recorded day by day. 





National Commander. 
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He Didn't Fight But He Got 
the D.S. C. 


By ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, JR. 


IS name is Patrick. He 
gota D.S. C. 
Sounds like fight- 
ing Irish, doesn’t it? 
His full title is National Chap- 
lain of The American Legion. 
His full name is William Ed- 
ward Patrick. And he has 
read gas meters for a living, 
reported on a newspaper, and 
followed sundry other callings 
in making his way in the 
world. 

He did this while he was 
working his way through Har- 
vard University and through 
Cambridge Theological School. 
He emerged from the first in- 
stitution in 1912 with the de- 
gree of A. B. and from the 
second in 1915 with that of 
B. D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

When the war broke out he 
was assistant minister of Grace Epis- 
copal Church at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts. He had been married in 1916 
and had one son at that time. But he 
felt he had to get into the war right 
away. 

So Bill Patrick applied for a chap- 
lainey both in the Army and in the 
Navy. He doesn’t believe in half-way 
measures and he wanted to be sure he 
got in! 

But he never heard from the Navy. 
“T guess they thought I didn’t sound 
like a good sailor,” he explains. And 
the War Department wrote that his 
application had been duly filed. It 
could not be acted upon right away be- 
cause the quota of Episcopal chaplains 
was filled. He’d have to wait his turn. 

He is an impa- 
tient sort, this Na- 
tional Chaplain, 
when he gets his 
mind set on a good 
purpose. He want- 
ed to get to France. 
So he volunteered 
for the Y. M. C. A. 
September 13,1917, 
he sailed for 
France as a Y. M. 
C. A. secretary. 

For three months 
he fought the good 
battle of Paris as 
secretary of the 
Y’s Personnel Bu- 
reau. His job was 
to receive all in- 
coming secretaries. 

“But you can’t 
keep a good man 
down,” he laugh- 
ingly says. “They 
transferred me to 
St. Nazaire and 
put me in charge 
of Hut No. 1, 
Camp No. 1, Base 


Omaha. 





Here’s the National Chaplain of the 

Legion, Rev. William E. Patrick of 

Bakersfield, California. Mr. Patrick 

had to go all the way through a Y. 

M. C. A. secretaryship before he be- 

came an army chaplain and the re- 
cipient of a D. S.C. 


No. 1, A. E. F. I was certainly Num- 
ber One Boy of the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries in France!” 

Perhaps they felt that being Num- 
ber One Boy might go to his head. So 
they transferred him to the 26th Di- 
vision Y. M. C. A. where he was Hut 
Secretary of the 1st Battalion, 101st 
Field Artillery, near Soissons. When 
the outfit moved to the Toul sector he 








National Chaplain Patrick and Howard Pressey, a member of the California 
Department Executive Committee, take time out to pose with the bathing said 
beauties of California’s orange float at the Legion’s National Convention at 
The Chaplain’s sombrero tops all the rest 


ran a hut in Rehanne wood, a 
rest camp back at Ansauville. 
During May and June he had 
a hut with the 2nd Battalion, 
103d Field Artillery, of the 
Yankee Division. 

Congress meanwhile author- 
ized the War Department to 
increase the number of chap- 
lains, so someone in Washing- 
ton dusted off his aged appli- 
cation and sent him a cable 
summoning him to report to 
10, Rue Ste. Anne. “I was 
in such a hurry to get there 
that I sat up all night on a 
train to get from Toul to 
Paris,” explains Patrick. “I 
galloped over on Sunday morn- 
ing and found only one occu- 
pant in that popular place. 
He was sitting with his feet 
on a desk in the surgeon’s 
office. ‘Come around tomorrow,’ was 
the best I could get out of him. So on 
Monday I was examined, found prop- 
erly qualified, and was told my com- 
mission would arrive in several weeks.” 

For the next three weeks Field Sec- 
retary Patrick had charge of a hut 
with Company A, 23d Engineers, at 
Camp Fort Snelling. The outfit was 
from Minnesota, and it carried its camp 
names around with it! 

Finally they hauled him off to Chau- 
mont. Congress had decreed that he 
was a gentleman and an officer; he was 
sworn in as a first lieutenant, Chap- 
lain’s Corps, assigned to the 23d In- 
fantry, 2d Division. 

Chaplain Patrick—we can call him 
that now—saw a lot of service with the 
23d. In August 
they were in Pont 
a Mousson; Sep- 
tember 12-15 they 
took part in St. 
Mihiel offensive. 
Then Champagne 
(Blane Mont 
Ridge); and_ the 
Meuse-Argonne of- 





fensive, seco”. 
phase, November 
1-11. 


He was a good 
chaplain. The men 
he served with will 
testify to that. 

He was even bet- 
ter as a_ soldier. 
Anyone who wish- 
es may find docu- 
mentary evidence 
for proof of this 
statement. For he 
received the Dis- 
tinguished Service 
Cross; the citation 
something 
about “for (Con- 
tinued on page 16) 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Some people might say that Judge S. B. Strong had a 
“complex.” Ability to answer intelligence questions is not 
enough for him. He probes deeper. He 
thinks that a man should want to be an 
American enough to fight for America. 
Sitting in the Queens County (New 
York) Supreme Court he refused the applications of 
twenty-five men for citizenship because their records 
showed that they had made no offer of their services in 
the World War. 

“Read the newspapers and bring your children up to 
read them,” he said to those whose applications he 
granted. 

“Newspapers mirror the life of our nation. They tell 
not only of crimes and scandals but of all the big things 
and good things we are doing; they draw the reader into 
step with the American movement as a whole and in your 
own community. I mean American newspapers, not news- 
papers which appeal to the race prejudice of any Euro- 
pean country.” 


A Judge’s 
Acid Test 


Is anybody in doubt who is the “Spokesman of the 
White House” much mentioned in the press of late? He 
seems quite well informed and also a 
It is Coolidge, strong supporter of the Administration 
Himself against the minority party in Congress. 
Who would this spokesman be if not 

Calvin Coolidge himself? 

It has become a custom, and a very good custom, for 
the President to see the Washington correspondents once 
a week. They are very able men, neither Republican nor 
Democratic, only seeking the news. It is a rule that the 
President may not be quoted in interviews; but this cus- 
tom gives him the chance to put his side to the people 
direct. 

He can be as much in touch with them as he chooses. 
Now these talks are announced as coming from “The 
Spokesman of the White House.” That is getting it 
straight. We know that we have the White House view 
which we can consider in relation to all other informa- 
tion and to opposing views. 


Anthony Bimba, Lithuanian lecturer for the Reds, 
would not agree with Judge Strong that a man should 
want to be an American enough to fight 
None in Ours, for America. Bimba is a bomb thrower 
Bimba of words. He is charged with saying in 
Massachusetts “There are still fools 
who believe in God. The priests tell us we have souls. 
Why, I have a sole. That sole is on my shoe. We have 
sweated under Christian rule for 2,000 years. We do not 
believe in the ballot. The Red Flag will fly in Wash- 
ington.” 

If Bimba read history before he talked he would know 
that we have improved quite a lot under Christianity. Two 
thousand years ago war prisoners were spared only to be 
thrown on the public market as slaves. They were set to 
fight wild beasts to make the “movie” shows of ancient 
Rome. They did all the manual labor. Under the whip- 
lash they were the human steam power that propelled the 
galleys, and when they died from exhaustion they were 
own into the sea as if they were garbage. No one cred- 


ited them with souls. They had not even soles. Their 
bleeding feet were bare. We have a lot to learn to be 
really Christian, a lot of Christianizing to do including 
that of the Bimbas, but we have made too much improve- 
ment to return to paganism. 


There is an army which has never taken interest in im- 
proved weapons. Its soldiers have been satisfied with 
poisoned darts since man came on 


We Wait on earth. They stung Adam and Eve; im- 
the Proof partially, they have stung kings and 


slaves. We keep killing them and still 
another generation of replacements is born ready drilled 
and armed for battle every day. They go into winter 
camp and come out eager in the spring for the summer 
campaign. In recent years some progress has been made 
in establishing neutral zones free of their raids. One on 
the Isthmus of Panama enabled us to build the Panama 
Canal after the French had failed. The curse of yellow 
fever, which was of their making, has been practically 
exterminated. 

But this is only taking a few dugouts. When Dr. Wil- 
liam Rudolph of Rutgers University announces that he 
has found a mixture which, rubbed on the face and hands, 
will repel mosquitoes for two or three hours, it seems as 
incredible as that it would make all the missiles in one big 
German drive as harmless as so many specks of dust. 
Feeling is believing in this case. I wait for the proof. 


Youth is being served. All eyes have been on two 

young women, both too young to vote, Miss Helen Wills, 

tennis champion, and Miss Marion 

Never Too Old Talley, whom nature gave such a mar- 

or Young velous voice that she had an ovation at 

the Metropolitan Opera unsurpassed in 

its history. Both girls bore themselves with the dignity 
of sober years used to honors. 

Age is being served, too. The youngest girls and boys 
are not under twenty. Madame Schumann-Heink, sixty- 
five years old and grandmother of eleven, makes an- 
other “debut” at the Opera. President Emeritus Eliot of 
Harvard, at 92, takes a lively interest in affairs. Men 
now speak of “beginning their second seventy years.” We 
cannot all be geniuses or great. When young all can en- 
joy youth and when old all can keep young. 


Legislatures cannot resist making laws. It is their busi- 

ness; it is a habit. If they reduced the output their con- 

stituents might think that they were 

A Law Against |oafing on the job. A new member feels 

“‘ Petting”’ that he is in the awkward squad until 

he has introduced a bill. An item in a 

proposed motor regulation law in New York State would 
prevent “petting” in cars on state roads. 

That will require an enormous increase in state police. 

The policeman must have good eyes. He must see the 


couple before they see him to get his evidence. It will be 
embarrassing for him if, in face of his observation, the 
couple continue their offensive and the guilty man greets 
him merrily with “Officer, meet my wife,” or says, “Mary 
and I were just considering whether we should be mar- 
ried in church or at home.” 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 

following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
War; to inculcate a sense of indiridual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion, 


Help When Help Is Needed 


Resorvep, That the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
in annual convention assembled, hereby expresses its opinion that 
it is to the advantage of every soldier and sailor to continue to 
keep in force such insurance as he may have effeeted under the 
Federal War Risk Insurance Act, and hereby requests all life 
insurance companies to impress upon all members of their home 
office and ageney organizations to do everything in their power 
to urge such soldiers and sailors to continue their government life 
insurance and to recommend to them that they convert such tem- 
porary government insurance at the earliest possible opportunity 
into one of the permanent plans provided for by the. War Risk 
Insurance Act.—Resolution adopted at the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents held in New 
York City, December 6, 1918. 


& gw twenty-five days after the Armistice was signed, 
the authoritative spokesmen of the life insurance com- 
panies of the United States adopted the resolution pub- 
lished above. What the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents said in 1918 should be, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that it is, a call to action today. The life in- 
surance companies of the United States now have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate to the country the highest type 
of unselfish service, in keeping with the spirit embodied in 
the resolution adopted eight years ago. 

On July 2, 1926, every World War veteran who has not 
renewed and converted his temporary term insurance into 
one of the six forms of permanent United States Govern- 
ment Insurance automatically deprives himself of the bene- 
fits of government insurance. Unless Congress amends the 
existing law, no service man may hope to obtain a Govern- 
ment insurance policy after July 2, 1926. 

Every representative of every life insurance company in 
the United States knows the facts about Government In- 
surance. Insurance is a technical subject, somewhat of a 
mystery to the average service man who has not yet re- 
instated and converted his war-time temporary policy. If 
in each community the representatives of the private life 
insurance companies will give to World War veterans in 
the next sixteen weeks the help pledged by the spokesmen 
of the life insurance interests of America eight years ago, 
several million service men will protect their own insurance 
interests before it is too late. 

Every American Legion Post is privileged to help in 
this movement. Each post may call a special meeting of 
all service men, Legionnaires and non-Legionnaires, at 
which insurance experts can explain why every service man 
owes a duty to himself and his dependents to obtain before 
July 2, 1926, a government insurance policy of the amount 
and the type best suited to his needs. 

Only sixteen more weeks! What is your post doing? 


Keep the Training in the Schools 


DD’ NoT fail to read the article in this issue which dis- 
closes the national campaign that is being made to 
throw military training out of high schools and colleges. 
Your first impression probably will be that no move- 
ment can succeed which is based on such a complete mis- 
understanding, not only of the rudiments of military train- 
ing itself, but of the place the school and college drills oc- 
cupy in our program of national defense. But that is 
often the reason why movements of this character do suc- 


ceed. It is launched, and with complete sincerity, under 
the guise of a peace movement. People will do anything 
almost which someone believes will conduce toward world 
peace. This movement will not conduce toward peace. Its 
success would only impair our system of national defense, 
which already is cut down to the irreducible minimum. 
And every bit as important as that, it would deprive thou- 
sands of boys of a wonderfully beneficial training which they 
would receive in no other way. It would keep poor boys 
from obtaining a college education which they are now 
able to enjoy, thanks to the generous assistance, in cloth- 
ing and money, which the War Department extends toward 
those who take its R. O. T. C. courses. 

Every Legion post located in a town where there is a 
high school or near a college should immediately appoint a 
committee to find out how far matters have gone in its 
locality. A national campaign is being waged, and no 
school is being overlooked in the effort to abolish military 
training in schools and colleges. See that this training is 
retained in the schools in your town and your part of the 
state. A committee from your post can easily mobilize the 
necessary public support. The situation presents a fine op- 
portunity for service, the kind of opportunity which will 
put your post in touch with the men and women of affairs 
of your community on the right side of an important issue. 
That means prestige. That means members. But more im- 
portant it means a service to the boys who are growing up. 
They are a fine lot of boys, but like all boys, they need 
guidance. See that they get the Legion’s brand of guidance, 
and not the brand that issues from a self-appointed com- 
mittee of visionaries who are advocating a wrong-headed 
and silly program which at this moment is affecting you, 
your town, your school and your boy. 


“He Was a Man—” 

E iw GREENWAY is dead. He was one of the Legion’s 

founders—a man who helped give the Legion character 
at the caucus in St. Louis in 1919, a steadying influence 
always. Mining engineer of Arizona, baseball and football 
star at Yale in the early nineties, member of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders at San Juan, lieutenant colonel of the 101st 
Infantry of the 26th Division at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, 
St. Mihiel and in the Meuse-Argonne, winner of the D. S. 
C., the Legion of Honor and other decorations—John Camp- 
bell Greenway was true to the best traditions of the citizen 
soldier which were the foundation upon which the Legion 
was built. 


When Twenty Becomes Forty 


| meg CLEMENCEAU, France’s premier in the win- 
ning of the World War, has proved the genius of his 
country for aphorism by a twenty-three word sermon. He 
said: “Every man of twenty who is not a Socialist has no 
heart; every man of forty who is a Socialist has no head.” 
This truth explains why the world manages to get along 
fairly well despite the fact that old men at every period of 
its history have always been querulously critical of youth, 
which to dimming eyes seems soft-hearted, soft-minded and 
soft-fisted. 


*. 2. 2 
le i oo 


The Turks have abolished the harem. Took them a long 
time to determine that no man can serve two, or more, 
masters. 

+ + & 

Naturalists have discovered seven new species of barna- 
cles including, quite likely, the one in the office who never 
has a match of his own. 


The Frenchman who has built a concrete automobile 
probably expects to get better than an even break at the 
railroad crossings this summer. 
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Give ‘Em the Horrors By Wallgren 
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No Wonder Some 
Folks Wear Beards! 


They haven’t heard 
about Barbasol. They 
don’t know the mod- 
ern way of shaving. 
Barbasol— no brush 
—no rub-in—no 
Just you try 
it three times, ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 
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POST ADJUTANTS beeome | 
Because they don’t know that 
| POST PEP POSTALS will look after their | 
load of worry—that’s why! 
the FREE catalog showing full 
eards suitable for all your 


Post Printing Service 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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the Department of Ohio in its 

advance notices of the official 
Legion program of the Buckeye State. 
The program, which is called Ohio’s 
Legion-Air Birthday Celebration, will 
go on the air from the American In- 
{surance Union Broadcast Station 
| WAIU (293.9 meters), at Columbus, 
on March 16, from 9 to 10:45 p. m, 
Eastern Standard Time. The Paris 
| Caucus at which the organization of 
The American Legion was begun was 
held on March 15, 16 and 17, 1919, and 
Ohio is therefore celebrating the sev- 
enth birthday of our organization. A 
| similar Legion-Air birthday program 
was broadcast last year by the Depart- 
|ment of Ohio. Musical numbers, a 
| speaker of national reputation and the 
aforementioned stunt will comprise the 
|}program. The attention of Legion- 
naires in the western part of the State 
is directed particularly to the fact that 
the time of the program is Eastern 
| Standard Time. 


iT Department of Oklahoma takes 
the lead in a distinctly new depar- 
|ture in organization work. No longer 
|| will a veteran eligible for Legion mem- 
| bership be able to use the excuse for 
;not joining the Legion that he lives 
| too far from an organized Legion post 
to attend its meetings. National Head- 
quarters of The American Legion has 
| issued a charter to Radio Post of Okla- 
|homa City, originated by Legionnaire 
D. G. Rixey, who is also the post’s first 
|commander. Any eligible veteran of 
the World War living out in the coun- 
| try or in a town which does not have 
|a Legion post is invited to join Radio 
|| Post. Regular meetings of the post 
|| are held every Saturday night through 
Broadcast Station KF JF (261 meters), 
beginning at midnight, which is rather 
a late hour for convening but attend- 
ance should be regular as it means only 
tuning in the post headquarters sta- 
tion in the comfort of the individual 
member’s home. The broadcasting of 
the business of the post and of regular 
programs of entertainment generally 
causes adjournment to be delayed until 
about 2:30 or 3 a. m, 

Air tours—not by means of lighter 
or heavier-than-air craft, but through 
the radio are gaining favor among Le- 
gion departments. In January, the 
Gopher Legionnaires of Minnesota, ac- 
companied by their Auxiliary, made a 
|radio trip “Back to Paris.” More re- 
| cently the Sooners in Oklahoma board- 
j}ed a “radio special” from Broadcast 
| Station KFJF, Oklahoma City, for the 
| purpose of making an advance inspec- 
tion of the 1926 Legion convention 
city, Philadelphia. An orchestra, a 


STUNT entirely new in Legion 
radio programs is promised by 











ukulele artist, a Legion quartet and a 
harmonica player 


accompanied the 





Oklahoma gang on its air trip which 
was directed by Robert G. Graham, di- 
rector of Oklahoma radio programs. 
Stops en route to Philadelphia were 
made at St. Louis, Terre Haute, Indian- 
apolis, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Altoona 
and Harrisburg. This foretaste of a 
Legion national convention will result 
in a big delegation of Oklahomans 
heading for the Quaker City in Octo- 
ber. The Sooners are taking for 
granted that they will win the mem- 
bership contest with their neighbors on 
the South, the Lone Star Legionnaires, 
as the Old Gray Mare, whose owner- 
ship will be decided by the contest, ac- 
companied the Oklahomans on their 
radio trip. 


DJUTANT D. D. DouGias of the De- 
partment of Arizona, reports that 
following the success of the official de- 
partment radio broadcast program on 
February 19th arrangements’ were 
made for a regular schedule of Legion 
programs to be broadcast for the enter- 
tainment of the seven thousand dis- 
abled veterans being hospitalized in 
that State. The Electrical Equipment 
Company of Phoenix has offered the 
Legion the free use of its broadcasting 
station KFAD (272.6 meters). An- 
nouncement of the date of the first pro- 
gram in this schedule will be made 
later. 





ON THE AIR 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be 
broadcast by Legion posts will be published in 
this department. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weeks 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure to 
give the wave length. 


Roy L. CHorrx Post, Iowa City, Iowa, will 
broadcast Legion program from Station WSUI 
(484 meters), Iowa City, March 15, at 8:80 p. 
m., Central Time. 

DEPARTMENT OF OHIO will broadcast its Le 
gion-Air Birthday Celebration from Station 
WAIU (293.9 meters), Columbus, March 16 
from 9 to 10:45 p. m., Eastern Time. 

Cutcaco Stock Yarps Post will broadcast 8 
“typical day in the army” program from Sta- 
tion WBCN (266 meters), Chicago, Mar. 18. 
from 10 p. m. to midnight, Central Time. 

Howarp C. McCA.LL Post, Philadelphia, will 
broadcast program featuring 108th F. A. Band. 
28th Div., from Station WIP (508.2 meters). 
March 18, 8 p. m., Eastern Time. 

Eren N. Giron Post, Nelson, Nebraska, will 
broadcast Legion program from Station KFEQ 
(268 meters), Oak, Nebr., March 19 from 2 
3 p. m., and 8:30 to 10:30 p. m., Central Time. 

Fort WAYNE (Indiana) Post will broadcast # 
Legion program from Station WOWO (227 
meters), Fort Wayne, March 24 at 8:15 p. m. 
Central Time, 

FoLtowInc Legion programs will be broad 
cast at 2 p. m., Central Time, on dates shown 
from Station WMAQ (447.5 meters), Chicago, 
Illinois: Flanders Post, Mar. 12; Marshall 
Field Post, Mar. 15; Hiram J. Slifer Post, Mar. 
16; 40 and 8, Mar. 17; Maywood Post, Mar. 18; 
Stock Yards Post, Mar. 19. 

CasTLE WILLIAMS Post, Tilinois. 
broadcasts a program on the last Monday 
each month from William Gushard Department 
Store Station WJBL (270 meters), from 9:30 to 
11 p. m., Central Time. 


Decatur, 
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A Date for 1927) 
By A. B. BERND 


’ S FRANCE expecting us? 

Well, I don’t know. I am igno- 
rant of what France is anticipat- | 
ing; but I know what one old! & 

Frenchman hopes. I know because he 
has been good enough to write me 
about it. And doubtless many other 
doughboys have received similar letters 


lich from France since it was announced 
di- that the Legion convention of 1927 
ms. would be held in Paris. 

rere 


Americans who spent part of 1918 








_ or 1919 at Bassens, or Sursol, or Sainte 

f Sulpice; at Souges, or Genicart, or y 

° tt Grange Neuve; at Base Hospital No. 3 This great traffic labora- 

nan or No. 6 or any of the many infirma- tory demonstrates not 
= ries around A. P. O. 705, these Amer- only how to build our 
= icans must remember the quartermas- roads but how to light 
- ter laundry which nestled inconspicu- them for twenty-four 

.- ously in the Rue Sainte-Croix, Bor- hour service. 

ms deaux. 

mony / When foreign troops took it over, 

ac- , Madame Edouard Dorleac continued to 

heir manage the place. Under the Amer- 


ican lease she remained patronne, in Wh h 
charge of the French and Spanish girls ere t e 


De- who returned clean linen to suffering 


doughboys. ° ° 
ys "and while Madame remained at her Lincoln Highway leads 


post of duty in the city, Monsieur, vet- 


































a. eran of the Franco-Prussian War, P 
rion tended his vines at Cambes, a few There is a short stretch of 
ter- miles to the south. Occasionally he | 4 
dis- joer come = to comes and on oe} test road in Lake County, 
: merican soldiers who kept records and | . ° 
2. accounts in the laundry were treated Indiana, that will benefit 
the to a magnificent feast in his honor. millions of citizens 
ting Such was the time when— . 
An- But that is a long story_and has | : ec . 
- nothing to do with whether France is | G-E Highway Light This Ideal Section of the 
. | - - . . $9 . 
rade 4, guy sie ieiinabiedadel — ing was chosen for Lincoln Highway will long 
; 2WSpe ’ h $ . . . 
| Monsieur Dorleac, under date of Jan- | a —— outlive its builders, though 
uary 23, 1926, “announcement of the | trat 1 : ° 
E arrival of 30,000 American veterans | py lh 20,000 vehicles may travel 
next year. We hope, without counting | none on adjoining it in twenty-four hours. 
to te - it too much, that you will be one of | fields. Engineers of 
d in them. the General Electric ‘11 ; ive* 
rans “We are nineteen kilometres from | Company are con- So will its lesson live: that 
Bordeaux. A narrow-gauge line will stantly working with i i i 
we leave you a hundred metres from our | communities to im- modern electric lighting 
= a. ~ can spend = entire 4 aay 3 + anand casoet makes a highway as usable 
with us, and return in the evening by and highway light- ° 
oy bicycle at any hour which suits you. ing. by night as by day. 
Our latch-key shall be in your pocket, 
#4 you shall kc thome-folks.’ 
77 “But this project! Isn’t it only a 
wild rumor? If it is real, the Drys| E ] E( ] RI 
ast & should stamp it out. (Yes, ‘les Secs’ 
= is the French word.) It would be too 
. cruel to plunge Uncle Sam into the de- | 
val lights permitted in Europe and refuse | 
a 3 them to him upon his return to his own| @ — - ——— 
coasts. O Shame! Schoking! (This | Ye ‘ 6 
a — - be a French slang word de- | —_ - 
: rived from our mild-mannered ‘shock- 
a3 ing.’ : , vo vd Prog capaing Ginmvating ond (€3) D v V I S I Oo N A L 
ast ® “But you, perhaps, are less easily ee ey es 4A 
G# | tempted than’ most folks. You ean Anejces avon rzren. | @) INSIGNIA 
»™ —— come, all Dry as you are. We shall pe ee gg yd War ideal for Company Rooms, Meeting 
road have milk and I shall permit you also . exposed parts. Garments made | so see 
—_ tea, which for my part I shall sip after aed eae _comntent, beg oe embroidered. Only a limited samber ovaiaihe 
rshall meet is over. And you can freely wear. bles ioe al? oom. ” saa iabeua eae 
Mar. a me partake, tranquilly, with Write fos catalog now. ne . 
+. 183 love even, of my own oned wine fruah Orica Duxsax Gonr,, 55 Moves Sr., Urica, N.Y. Clayton Military as 
a - own good vine. You should enjoy b a Unione Lene ecats 
ay y ui x Buren 
tment wan,’ glad to father a movement |") —" — 
: old the 1927 convention in Cambes ; VOEO— 
rather than in Paris. : Outing Clothing L Ra 
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Unhealthy guins denoted | 
| by tenderness and wie 






NHEALTHY 
soil kills the best 
of wheat. Un- 
| healthy gumskill the 
| best of teeth, To 

i keep theteeth sound 

| keep the gums well. 

) Warch for tender and 
bleeding gums. This | 





is a symptom of Pyor- 
| shea, which afflicts 


if FO Ke | four out of five peo- | 
Ht ; 


ple over forty. 
H 
ii : | Pyorrhea menaces 
is T ; the body aswellas the | 
Hi } teeth. Not only do the | 
HH ' gumsrecedeand cause 
: | the teeth to decay, 
loosen and fall out, 
but the infecting Pyor- 


_ SRUSH YOUR TEETH 
| WITH IT | cause ‘many serious 


i | To avoid Pyorrhea, 
FORMULA OF | visit your dentist fre- | 


body's vitality an 


mA 4 gum inspection. And 
eZ Ws, _ceaae rere 
Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 


| NEW yOoRK CITY 
HI Gums will prevent 


| SPECIALIST IN 
DISEASES OF THE MOUTH 


| its progress—if used | 
| intime and usedcon- 
Ordinary 


sistently. 


PREPARED FOR THE ' this. Forhan’s will 
keep the gums firm 
and healthy, the 
teeth white and 


|| OENTAL PROFESSION | teeth white and 


| i today. Ifgum-shrink- 
| | 
lorhans- 


age has set in, use 
FOR 


| PRESCRIPTION OF THE 
HI 





Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for spe 
cial treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes 


Uj Bese 


Formula of 





TH E R.J. Forhan, D.D.3. 
FORHAN CO. 

GUMS |, 2" 
Postawe, & Ltd. 








MEN WANTED 


To sell Koch Products. Part or 
full time. Country or city work. 


For country work, auto or team required. 
Begin at once or later, but secure territory 





now. Experience not necessary. Ifinterest- | 


ed a 4 oz. bottle vanilla free. Write at once. 
Koch V.T. Co., Box L. meth ett Minn. 









. FREE SAMPLES 


Sell Madison “Retter-Made” Shirts for 

Large Manufacturer Direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Many earn $100.00 
weekly and bonus. Write for Free Samples. 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 564 Broadway, New York 











FRANKLIN 


iL. CLER 
WANT THIS JOB? 2 Sag es Rochester. 
$158 to $225 . i os oT gpecimen Railway 
Aen fa tee ed eee et 


Travel—See Your aint full eee 


Country 











rhea germs lower the | 


quently for tooth and | 


Pyorrhea—or check 


Hi ; dentifrices cannotdo | 


| ditty once called 
| Finie,” 
| topher Columbo, and that lovely march- 
}ing song of the Air Service and Ger- 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


| 4 Letter From a7” Unwilling 


Idol to His Son 





O the Kid (aged six months): 
I wish I could tell you, hon- 
est I do. I wish, before the last 


Bacchanalian echoes die away 
in these Volsteadian years, I could drop 
this funny pretense of paternal dignity 
and tell you what a human kind of 
bum your Old Man really was—and is. 

I wish I could tell you the truth 
|about how unheroic was about ninety- 
nine percent of that war you are g0- 
| ing to boast “my papa was in.” (Pl 
tell you about the other one percent 
| sometime when you are afraid of the 
dark and think your father wouldn’t 
have been.) 

I wish you didn’t deserve such a lot 
| better parent than you drew that I 

didn’t have to begin putting on a mask 
|of wisdom and virtue that may stiffen 
|up this funny old face permanently 
| before you are old enough to let me 
| relax. 

I wish, for instance, I could tell you 
all about that first winter spent in an 
|M. P. shack in the inglorious village 
of Issoudun several dozens of kilo- 
meters beyond Big Bertha’s_ wildest 
ambitions. I wish I could tell you the 
cold, muddy, vile—fun of it all. I wish 
I could tell the truth about those won- 
derful uncles of yours that come to 
visit the Old Man nowadays and lean 
over your pink and white bunk and 
talk baby talk to you. I wish I could 
tell you that we call your Uncle Ralph 
Rummy, not on account of a certain 
card game, but because of a certain 
brand of refreshment called Old Ne- 
grita that he found necessary to keep 
under his bunk to enable him to meet 
the early morning train with some- 
thing that we used to call an Elegant 
Start. 

I wish I could tell you about the 
time your Uncle Rich and I went 
roller skating in Bourges and maybe 
a riot some people you know had there 
and some arguments with our amiable 
Gallic allies. 

I wish I could teach you an ancient 
“Aprés la Guerre 
and another one about Chris- 














man prisoners about “the Something 
Cadets are on parade.” And _ good- 
ness knows you’d laugh yourself sick 
over as many verses of “Hinky-Dinky- 
Parley-Vous” as I could remember, 
but— 

I wish—gosh, how I wish I could 
tell you about the time Bill and Hoob 
got lost in an impenetrable forest 
consisting of two scrofulous potted 
palms in front of a café and how Rich 
and I went to the rescue and fell over 
all the empty boxes that the café 
owner had ever collected and called for 
help and how Bert and Ralph set forth 
to our aid and succumbed to Lord 
knows what, and how the whole M. P. 
force followed in successive rescuing 
pairs until the whole twelve of us 
were in a state of complete demorali- 
zation. And how Hoob never did find 





his way out of that forest until he 


By J. R. RAMSEY 


woke in his own downy bunk and sol- 
emnly requested some one to roll him 
off his own arm because he had for- 
gotten how—and how no one was able 
to help, although we all sympathized 
—I think I wept, it was so sad. 

I wish I could tell you what a scin- 
tillatingly brilliant idea it seemed to 
Fritz Shoemaker one morning in Paris 
that the loveliest souvenir of the war 
that a man could have would be a 
pair of those red pants affected by 
certain Frog soldats, and what a her- 
culean task we had to keep every such 
soldat we met in respectable attire. 

I wish I could tell you about an eve- 
ning in Clermont with Fat Dennis 
when I mistook his own _ personal 
inamorata for twins. In fact, I wish 
I could think of anything at all I 
could tell you about your Uncle Fat. 
I can’t recall a_ single detail that 
would be repeatable. And you’d like 
him, too. 

And then there is the time when 
Rummy woke in a strange rose gar- 
den weafing the collar of a strange 
dog and the wrist watch of*an equally 
strange lady. The only consolation 
about that is the fact that he can’t 
tell Rummy, Jr., either. 

I wish I could tell you—but hell, I 
can’t tell you a darned thing worth 
while until you have passed that stage 
of intolerant youth when it’s your legal 
birthright to think your father a fair- 
ly decent citizen. And when you’ve 
reached the age of indiscretion I'll 
probably be sliding down the hill of 
repentant old age. 

I wish I could, but I reckon it never 
has been done since Ulysses got home 
and dressed up his history so that pos- 
terity could use it on the pedestal they 
had all fixed for papa. But I’ll bet he 
had a few he was busting to tell. 

So I guess I’ll just lean over your 
silly little bunk right now and spill 
a few. Your mother’s a good scout, 
and having been an army nurse maybe 
she’ll laugh with me. Then about 
twenty years from now they will come 
back out of the mists of your useless 
little head and perhaps you will man- 
age to figure out that the Old Man 
isn’t half the old fogy he tries to pre- 
tend he is. And that, I reckon, will 
be epitaph enough for 

YOUR FATHER. 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 











Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


6TH AIR PARK AND 822p AERO SQn.—Second 
annual banquet and reunion at Hotel Lincoln, 
Stockton, Calif.. 6 p. m., May 29. Address 
Sodie P. Arbies, 203 Commercial Bank Bids.. 
Stockton, or E. L. Cull, Central California 
Commercial College, Fresno, Calif. 

Base Hosp. 115—Former members interested 
in proposed reunion write Victor Clark, 2512 
Madison St., Wilmington, Del. 

2p Rect., AIR SERVICE MecHs.—Ex-members 
of this outfit interested in forming association. 
address Thomas J. Leary, 7141 Jeffery Ave» 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TAPS 











The deaths of Legion members are chronicled 
in this department. In order that it may be 


complete, post commanders are asked to desig- | 


nate an official or member to notify the Weekly 
of all deaths. Please give name, age, military 
record. 


Reiper M. ALsos, Clatsop Post, Astoria, Ore. 
D. in January, aged 33. Served at Ft. Liscum, 


Alaska. ‘ 
WaLKer D. Ames, Carl Vogel Post, Lake 
Worth, Fla. D. Nov. 8 Served in Navy. 


Hatvor B. AMUNDSEN, Milford (la.) Post. D. 
Jan. 10, aged 38. Served with Co. I, 132d Inf. 

Ropert ARNOLD, Kasper Post, Kiel, Wis. D. 
Jan. 28, aged 33. Served in 374th M. T. C. 

Wa.LToN AVERY, Carl Vogel Post, Lake 
Worth, Fla. D. Dec. 11. Served in Med. Det. 
at B. H. 18. 

IrvING BECKMAN, Harold A. Taylor Post, 
Chicago, Il. D. Jan. 1, aged 30. Served with 
M. T. C. 

WittiaM H. Benner, Helen Thesing Post, 


Barberton, O. Killed, Jan. 3, aged 30. Served 
with 314th F. A., 42d Div. 

Grorce W. BENNETT, Jesse W. Soby Post, 
Langhorne, Pa. D. Nov. 20, aged 35. Served 


with Ha., A. S., 3d Army. 
Georce L, Bitsy, U. S. Center Post, Smith 
Center, Kas. Killed in auto accident, Dec. 25. 


Served with Btty. D, 46th Arty., C. A. C. 
Morris L. Datry, Lloyd H. Green Post, 
Northville, Mich. D. Jan. 1. Served in Navy. 


MATTHEW DECKER, Arthur Egbert Post, West 
Brighton, N. Y. D. Nov. 14. 

CLraupe C. Drxon, Louis Halphen Post, Le- 
gion, Tex. D. at U. S. V. Hosp., Legion, Jan. 
5. Served in Ist Div. 

W. C. Dye, Parkersburg (W. Va.) Post. D. 
in January. 

CuNpDER W. 
Jan. 5, aged 36. 
Eng. 

RosertT D. Eis, Thomas Stineman Post, 
Wabash, Ind. D. at Edward Hines Hosp., May- 
wood, Ill, Nov. 10, aged 26. Served with 
123d A. S. 

G. S. Erickson, Richmond (Calif.) Post. D. 
at Letterman Gen. Hosp,, San Francisco, Calif., 
Jan. 10. Served with Mather Field A. S. A. F. 

Frank A. FALLON, William A. Leonard Post, 


E.csten, Beloit (Wis.) Post. D. 
Served with Co. M, 116th 


Flushing, N. Y. D. Jan. 23, aged 35. Served 
with Co. A, 325th Inf. 
Epwarp G. FERRELL, H. U. Wood Post, Se- 


guin, Tex. Accidentally killed, Jan. 21. Served 
with Co. L, 360th Inf., 90th Div. 

ANDREW GLEASON, Stever-Duane Post, Mellen, 
Wis. D. Oct. 25, aged 38. Served with 107th 
Eng., 32d Div. 

JoHN C. GREENWAY, L. A. Engle, Jr., Post, 
Bisbee, Ariz. D. in New York City, Jan. 19. 
=. G. H. Q., Chaumont, Ist Div. and 26th 

iv. 


CHartes H. HAuit, Roy W. Kelly Post, Ash- 
land, Wis. D. Jan. 23. Served with M. G. Co., 
127th Inf. 

Epwarp W. HARTLAND, Frank Downer Post, 
Monongahela, Pa. D. at Lakeland (Fila.) — 

1l 


Hosp., Feb. 1, aged 48. Capt., Co. A, 
Inf., 28th Div. 
EARLYWINE O. Hupp, Fred W. Beaudry Post, 


| 














Detroit, Mich. D. in November. Served with 
Co. B, 339th Inf. 
Harry C. JOHNSON, Wyandot Post, Upper 


ate, . D. Jan. 16. Served with Btty. 


D, 142d F. 
WALTER oo Cumberland Post, Fayette- 
con I. Cc. D. Jan. 24, aged 36. Served with | 
iv. 


Francis T. Kain, Leon Abbot Post, page| 
scott, Mass. D. Nov. 22. Served with Navy | 
Officers School, 1918. 


Davin L, Rowe, Prescott (Ariz.) Post. D. at | 
U. S. V. Hosp., ereemere. om, wy 16, 
aged 37. Field Clerk, G. Q., A 

Matt THOMAS, So OF, Seu- | @& 
dan, Minn. D. in December, aged 33. Served | 
with Co. F, 346th F. A. 

JosepH TOoLARICO, Parsons (Pa.) tee D. 
Nov. 30, aged 31. Served in A. E 


Wiuam R. Tower, Stanley Hill a Lez- 








ington, Mass. D. Nov. 26, aged 32. Served 
with Ist Anti-Aircraft Bn. 
ANTHONY UczcIWwEeK, Pulaski Post, Chicago, | 
Ml. D. Nov. 20. Served with 144th M. G. Bn. | 
J. Irsy Watson, Rumley Thompson’ Post, 
mascus, Va. D. Nov. 28. Served with Co. 
M, 38th Inf., 3d Div. 
Penne Wenster, Thomas E. Woods Post, | 
Sumner, Ia. D. Nov. 19. Served with 35lst 


Inf., 88th Div, 
yous W. Wetts, Lasher-Still Post, Westport, 
[a DD Sept. 13, awed 30. Served in A. E. F. 
"gmx S. Witcox, Frank R. Stiles Post, 
aarth Adams, Mass. Killed in auto accident, 
ov. 8, aged 28. Served in Navy. 

ERT WISNIEWSKI, Tony Wroblewski wi 


Usth . _— 29, aged 31. Served with 


Naturally preferred 


AMONG MEN who can well “oh any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned /that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 


What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 





Liccerr & Mreas Tosacco Co. 
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are $3000 to $10,000 a yer. ba A = 
stes like tt, Send atonce for free 
in Modern Photography” and 
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Opportunities in 
we ANTeSRAT Omag es TOD TOR, | 15. s. a, 


Siete 1/3 tol/o 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


spare time. Also 
Nothing 












fac. 
uality 
eatin sto moves, pas, Sranere 
porpelnn namel combi- 


$3775 


wee od tances and 
UD stores. 200 styles. andsise 


or easy term 
low as $3.0 00 0 menthty. 


80 days trial; 360 days 
roval test. 7 hour ship- 
ments. 560,000 pleased Ka 


to to $75 (rane by kes $28 
postal for book today. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
2066 Rochester Ave. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Pages. Pictures. All about Mrs. 
Berry’s success with Pure-Bred 


Poultry and Hatchery; also short cuts 
Feeding, Housing, Culling, 
Disease and Remedy information. Makes 
LOW PRICES on Pure-Quality Fowls, Eggs, 
Chicks, is rs, Supplies, ete. Send only 5c 
to help mail 

BERRY’S POULTRY FARM Box 52 CLARINDA, IOWA 


! 
Agents Wanted! 


stributors 


to use and introduce attachment 
that makes Fords run on 94% 
air. THERMOSTAT on ex- 
haust automatically turns 













Blancke Auto Thermo 


Makes Fords start cos easier ry ne = 
ves as & o.i—cut: 
frees eaart hall da 


onderful proven device. perience not pecessary. 
cin ‘will start Joa without capital | ip a business of your own wo tet 
makes you from $250 to $2,000 a @ month — — 

Write for free ci 


| A.C. Blancke & Co. 2 Seat since Ontonae 











typewriters — Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver 
model, completely rebuilt pas 
refinished brand new 

smash. 


$2 and it’s wee 


Just pend, our name and address and we will mail you our 
complet E CATALOG prepaid, fuily describing and showing 
sclual phatorranks of each beautiful machine in full c 
every 

tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now, 


international nal Typewriter E Exchange 
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NO INVESTOR 
EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN 
MILLER BONDS 








- a 
Can you be sure of this 
increase in any other in- 
vestment or speculation? A 


7%, fifteen-year Miller 
First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond will bring you $1050 
in interest and $1000 in prin- 
cipal. Reinvest your semi- 
annual interest and you in- 
crease this amount to almost 
$3000. Mail the coupon to- || 
day for descriptive booklet || 


26-MF. 
G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 
G. L. MILLER & CO., INcorporatep 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “Creating 
Good Investments.’ 





Name 





III: ccnscissethsalseliimassiceleniipsihsgalibamaaneianeta ee Nadatecidiahss 
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choice of the World’s best 


—full size, late 


down to half. Act quick. 


olors. Tells 
direct-to-you smai!-payment plan. Write now for 


» Musical —_s 


and Revues, with 


“MINSTRELS full instructions for 


staging. You can stage your own show with 
our books. Full line of plays, stage songs, 
crossfire, monologues, afterpieces, vaudeville 
acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. 


T.S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 83, Chicago 


Lowers Gasoline Cost to 
9c per Gallon 


Mr. J. A. Stransky, C-180 Stransky | 
Bldg., Pukwana, 8. Dak., has invented an | 
automatic and self-regulating device which | 
has lowered the gasoline cost of autos to 
9c per gallon because they have made from 
37 to 57 miles on a gallon of gasoline. The 
device fits all cars and can be installed in | 
five minutes. Mr. Stransky wants agents 
and is willing to send a sample at his risk. | 
Write him today.—Adv. 











| mentioned his bravery in 


— THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Pacifism Grows Funnier 


(Continued from page 6) 


are given the privilege of a four weeks’ 
trip to the national rifle matches. At 


| Colorado Agricultural College students 
| are reminded that polo horses are fur- 
|nished by the War Department... 


Moreover, the college provided an 
[army] ‘overcoat suitable for wear 
with both uniforms and civilian cloth- 
ing’.” “Winters are sharp in Colo- 
rado,” the pamphlet adds suggestively, 
and inquires “What young lad wouldn’t 
be tempted to military training by 
such inducements as these?” 

Ah, it is a desperate state of affairs 
when vice is permitted to parade in 
such fetching forms. But the conse- 


| quences are even more alarming than 
| one might suspect. 


Read: 


Tue MEDAL, THE SABRE AND THE 
MiniTary BALL 

Besides there are medals and other 
awards. A sabre and seabbard are given 
each year to every student who completes 
the military course satisfactorily at Okla- 
homa Agricultural College. The Univer- 
sity of Maryland bestows a military medal 
and a silver mounted sword each year upon 
the eaptain of the best drilled company. 
At the University of Arizona a sabre is 
given annually to the “most efficient com- 
missioned eadet officer.” It is a “Pershing 
medal” that is presented to the most effi- 
cient soldier at the University of Nebraska. 
Rutgers College encourages the military 
spirit by inscribing, on a tablet in the 
gymnasium, the name of the “best soldier” 
each year. Military prizes are awarded 
annually at the University of Illinois, the 
University of Wisconsin and the North 
Georgia Agricultural College. To festivi- 
ties such as the “Junior Hop” and the 
“Senior Prom” the University of Wiscon- 
sin has added a “military ball,” to which 
the girls of the university and the men 
and women of Madison come in greater or 
smaller numbers. Many colleges have simi- 
lar dances. At Nebraska the whole student 
body annually elects the most popular girl 
in college as “honorary colonel.” Military 
fraternities have grown in strength. Scab- 
hard and Blade, one of these, organized at 
a land-grant college in 1905, now has chap- 
ters in fifty-three colleges and universities. 
The regular Greek letter fraternities not 
infrequently compete among themselves to 
get the greatest number of officers as 
members. 


That completes the picture. Study 
it closely and see if you can think of 
anything that might be done to stay 
this headlong plunge toward ruin. 

Seriously, however, there is some- 
thing you can do. Strange as it may 
seem, the leaflet we have just reviewed 


is being used in an earnest effort to 
strike an important blow at the de- 
fensive system of the United States. It 
represents well above the average of 
fact-accuracy and horse-sense which 
inspires that effort. But there are 
plenty of people in this country who 
will believe pretty. nearly anything 
they hear if they are told it is to help 
the cause of world peace. World peace! 
Avoid war! Those desires are so firm- 
ly grounded in the hearts of all, that 
people will take a chance on almost 
anything someone recommends: as a 
possible means to achieve them. 

Now, we men and women of the Le- 
gion happen to know from our own ex- 
perience that national defenselessness 
does not promote peace. We know that 
military training is a good thing for 
the individual, and that it no more 
makes a man a militarist than learn- 
ing to swim makes him a duck. We 
know the average professional pacifist 
—of the type, unfortunately, who are 
responsible for this pamphlet—regards 
us Legionnaires as sabre-rattling jin- 
goes. We know, of course, about how 
nearly that opinion comports with the 
facts. We favor a sane and reasonable 
policy of military preparedness until 
the nations of the world can be brought 
together to say “Let’s all disarm,” and 
will sign on the dotted line to that ef- 
fect. Then we will junk the little army 
and little military plan that we have, 
and be glad to do it. But until then 
we will keep up that establishment, 
now reduced to the absolute minimum. 

Now, as previously mentioned, the 
training these school boys receive occu- 
pies a small but important place in 
our scheme of national defense, besides 
doing the boys a lot of good physically 
and helping poor chaps through college. 
But the fight against this school train- 
ing plan is developing. Already agita- 
tors have had it thrown out of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools. There is a 
high school or a coliege in your town 
or your part of the State where this 
training is being given. See that it is 
kept there. That training is in danger 
as I write. It is endangered by the 
well-meant but fatuous efforts of such 
fact-careless persons as those whose 
literature we have just examined. They 
have a national campaign under way 
which is not missing a school in the 
country. Bring this up at your next 
post meeting and instruct a good com- 
mittee to get a close line on the situa- 
tion in your locality—and meet this 
propaganda. As the pamphlet says, 
“The facts call for action.” 


‘He Didn’t Fight But He Got the D.S.C. 


(Continued from page 8) 


extraordinary heroism in action in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive, November 
| 1-11, 1918. For administering first aid 
to the wounded and assisting in their 
evacuation under heavy machine gun 
and shell fire.” Second Division orders 
somewhat 
different terms. Not to quote them 
verbatim, they said: “Chaplain Pat- 
rick showed fearless disregard of per- 
sonal safety and by his conduct was a 


| source of inspiration to all officers and 


enlisted men in his battalion, during 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive of Novem- 
ber 1-11, 1918.” 

Just because a man shows bravery is 
no reason why the War Department 
should coddle him, as many a dough- 
boy knows. Bill Patrick was a foot 
soldier. So shortly after the Armistice 
he and his outfit took a short walk— 
from the Meuse River to the Rhine. 
There they located at Vallendar-am- 
Rhein. Then they transferred Chap- 
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: “SONGS for 
MEN’”’ 


JAMES STUART 
MONTGOMERY 
| 316th Inf. A. E. F. 


“SONGS FOR MEN” is a book of | 
really unusual poetry, not all war 
verse, which might have been written 
| by a husband or a clergyman, a barber | 
or a burglar, to express the romantic | 
| fancies that possess the secret soul of 
every man. 
It chants of wine and woman, of rov- | 
ing, of ships and pirates, of indolence 
and pipes. 
| You’ll want to read it over and over, or 
| perhaps send it to a “Buddie” of yours. | 


PRICE $1.05 Postpaid 
THE LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
The American Legion Weekly 
| Indianapolis, Indiana 


lain Patrick—appropriately enough on 


5th Machine Gun Battalion, 2d Divi- 
sion. He stayed with that outfit about 
a month and then was ordered home. 

Before he sailed, though, he took 
a side trip to the British cemetery 
near Vimy Ridge, where lay his brother 
George, Company Sergeant-Major, who 
enlisted with the Canadian Infantry in 
October of 1914, and was killed in 1916. 

There were four brothers in the Pat- 
rick family. All four served in France, 
|Ralph was personnel sergeant-major in 
the 54th Artillery, C. A. C.; Lloyd was 
a sergeant, Company A, 102d Machine 
Gun Battalion, 26th Division. 

Discharged at Camp Dix in May 
with the conventional sixty dollars— 
and no travel pay because he had been 
commissioned in France — Chaplain 
Patrick joined the ranks of the unem- 
ployed veterans. He did it intention- 
ally. He wanted a chance to get re- 
acquainted with his family. 

Effective October 1, 1919, St. Paul’s 
|Church, at North Andover, Massachu- 
setts, called him to be its rector. He 
served there until September 1, 1922. 
Then on account of throat trouble he 











Bit of Rubber Makes 
Tires Give 20,000 Miles 


An amazing invention to protect tires 
consists only of rubber, without metal or 
fabrie to cut or tear. Yet this tire pro- 
tector doubles mileage! Makes tires give 


20,000 to 30,000 miles. Prevents punc- 
tures, blowouts, stone bruises, rim cuts, 
ete. Unconditionally guaranteed for 3 


years, yet cost is less than amount saved 
in mileage on first set of tires. Write for 
FREE information and astonishing state- 
ments of hundreds of users. Give name 
and address and make of car. Agents 
write quick for big pay opportunity. The 
Coffield Tire Protector Co., 353 No. Harsh- 
man St., Dayton, Ohio.—Adv. 


Local Demonstrator Wanted 


The marvel of the age, the only fireproof paint. 
rate on_any vacant lot, thousands will 

come to see it. Endorsed by all fire departments. 
No talking necessary, no canvassing. Makes even 
the ow p= write about it. One of ourspecial- 
aly prepared demonstrations sets the whole town 
g. No money needed for stock. We ship on 
your orders and collect foryou. Make$15.00 aday 
and not interfere with your present work. Write 
today before someone else gets your territory. 
Fire Chief Paint Co., 126 West Austin Ave., Chicago 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 




















Fine trade commanding a good salsry. Positions 
ready for every graduate. L--gest and best 
school in A a. We teach 
watch work elry, ing, 


endowed school. 
FREE CATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
r ept. Lllinois 


) PATENT 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't riek 
delay in protecting your ideas Send sketch 
or model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’ form. No charge for information on how to 
Proceed. Communications strictly confidential 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A. 
O'Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 247-A, Secur- 
ity Bank Building (directly across street from 
Patent Office), Washington, D. C 














-(.\)D MONEY WANTED | 
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Will pay Fifty Dollars for nickel of 1913 
with Liberty head, (no Buffalo). We 
pay cash premiums for all rare coins. 
Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. May 
mean much profit to you. 
NUMISMATIC CO. 

462 Ft 


. Worth, Tex. 
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|guaranty that the three young Pat- 


‘than it hurts you!” 


resigned his parish and moved to Cali- 
fornia on his physician’s advice. 

But did he go on the train? Not he! 
His family went by train, but Bill Pat- 
rick drove an animated tin can across 
the country, stopping dozens of times 
on the way to visit 23d Infantrymen, 


lives in service, and other army friends. 
On October 1 he assumed his duties 
as rector of St. Paul’s Church, Santa 
Paula, California. St. Patrick’s Day 
of 1925 he left there, and on March 18, 
became rector of his third St. Paul’s 
Church, this time at Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. St. Paul and St. Patrick seem 
to be this Patrick’s guardian saints! 
His record in The American Legion 
has been in no sense flashy. But it 
sets a long-time record of constructive 
work. 

He was a charter member and the 
chaplain of North Andover (Massachu- 
setts) Post during his pastorate there. 
When he moved to Santa Paula he 
joined Ventura County Post. And 
when, this last year, he moved to 
Bakersfield he joined Frank S. Reyn- 
olds Post and Kern County Voiture of 
the Forty and Eight. True to form, 
he is his post’s chaplain now. 

In the year 1924-5 he was Chaplain 
of the Department of California. The 
American Legion, in national conven- 
tion assembled at Omaha, last fall 
elected him National Chaplain. 

He was born October 30, 1890, at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which 
makes him thirty-five now. He was 
the youngest of nine children of his 





Saint Patrick’s Day of 1919—to the} 


relatives of his boys who gave their | 
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“T would not exchange it— 
said Andrew Carnegie 


for all the millions 
ever amassed by man’”’ 





What Is “It”? 


i 
| 
ARNEGIE knew the value of millions, but 
there was one thing which he valued even 
more. 
As a young man he worked for Colonel Ander- 
son, a man of wide culture and fine tastes. 
Colonel Anderson took an interest in him, wel- 


| 
| 





comed him to his library, guided him in his 
| reading and choice of books. 

“To him,” said Carnegie, “I owe a taste for 
| literature which I would not exchange for all 


| the millions ever amassed by man. Life would 
| be quite intolerable without it.” 

| What Colonel Anderson did for Carnegie, Dr. 
Eliot, for forty years President of Harvard 
University, has done for busy men and women 
|} everywhere. The free book offered below gives 
| the secret by which anyone may acquire a real 
taste for literature; it gives the scope and 
purpose of the most famous library in_ the 
world. 


You know 


something about these famous 
“Harvard Classics” already, but you_owe_it to 
yourself to read the whole story in Dr. Eliot's 
own words The story is printed in a free 
book, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” 

This handsome and famous book tells how Dr. 
Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, study and 
teaching, selected for you the few really great 
books that everyone must know to be well-read, 
and how in only fifteen minutes a day you can 
gain from this wasteless library the broad view- 
point and the culture that are the tools of suc- 
cess in modern life. 

But let the free book tell the story. There's 
no obligation—just mail this coupon today, and 
ft will come to you by return mail. 


DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
of BOOKS 





You can enjoy these 
| good books while you ar: 
} paying for them. P. F. 
Collier and Son, since 1875 
have brought good books 
within reach of all. Mail 
the coupon today! 





parents, Canadians, who moved to Mas- 
|sachusetts in 1875. | 
| He is a long, lean, square-jawed fel- 
llow, this Chaplain William Edward 
Patrick. He is recognized as one of 
the outstanding able clergymen who saw 
war service. And while Bill Patrick is 
never afraid to fight for what he knows 
is right, there is always a twinkle, a 
gleam in his eye. 

All of which may be taken as a 


ricks, no matter how they may be pun- 
ished for their transgressions, will 
never be told “This hurts Daddy more 








| By mail, 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Ave., New York City 


free, send me the guide 
book to the most famous books in 





the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
Classics) and containing the plan of reading 


recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard. Also, 
please advise how I may secure the books by 
small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
CF SS 


Sirs. 
ADDRESS ---- saneieneumamnetemte a 
4175-HCT-I 
The pu bliekors cannot undertak« to send the booklet free to children 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. 
Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


when accompanied by stamped envelope. 


The First Land Rush 


“Lot,” called his wife, “I’m going to look 


ck. 

“Well, you can if you wanta,” replied 
Lot brusquely. “I’m going to keep right on 
to Florida.” 


A Trifle Touchy 


“Number, please,” snapped the telephone 
operator. 

“Aw, nix, kid, nix,” expostulated the ex- 
convict in the booth, “I been out fer t’ree 
mont’s!” 


That Varied Menu 


“It’s a shame you don’t know anything 
about cooking,” the young husband in- 
formed his bride after the honeymoon. 
“Everybody ought to know how to cook. 
Why, I learned how myself in 
the Army.” 

“Oh, well,” she sniffed. “I 
can warm a few beans, if that’s 
what you mean.” 


A Sport 


Aunt Alice: “Do you say 
your prayers every night, Ted- 
dy?” 


Ted: “Naw! I like to take 
a chance now and then.” 


Bargain Hunter 


“Mister,” said a small boy 
whose nose reached just above 
the edge of the counter, “do you 
sell radios?” 

“Yes, my lad.” 

“Well, if I tell you who ain’t 
got one will you gimme a loud 
speaker ?” 


Days of Doubt 


“My wife will never find out 
what I had to drink last 
night.” 

“Will you?” 


Off the Old Block 


“Say, Babe,” a house prowler 
whispered to his wife, “if youse 
got any birthday presents 
planted around de house, youse better take 
"em over to one o’ de neighbors.” 

“What for, Spike?” queried his anxious 
helpmeet. ‘Do you think we’re due for a 
pinch?” 

“Nah,” replied the fond husband. “But 
I got a hunch de kid beat me for me skele- 
ton keys.” 


In and Out 


“Aren’t you afraid to be out so late at 
night?” asked the timid bachelor. “You 
might be held up by an outlaw.” 

“Huh!” snorted his married friend, to 
whom perils were nothing. “Think I’d be 
seared of an outlaw, after living with my 
in-laws for two years?” 


Oh, You Can’t, Eh? 
“You can’t put an old head on young 


shoulders ?” 
“No? Take a slant at one of these 
heavy sugar daddies in a taxi with a 


flapper.” 


The Department Starts Something 
[Waterville (Me.) Sentinel] 

Fire of unknown origin caused damage 
estimated at $4,000 at the Henry Lessard 
home on Main street in North Vassalboro, 
Saturday evening. The fire started 


Jack: 


Unavailable manuscript returned only 


through efficient work by the North Vas- 
salboro fire department. 


Getting It Out of Their Systems 


“Why are lawyers required to take an 
oath before practising?” asked a teacher 
in civics. 

“Because,” answered a bright pupil, “if 
they wait until they’re mad at the judge 
they’ll be fined for contempt.” 


Viewpoint 

“Don’t you think all these motor acci- 
dents are terrible?” asked the coffee sales- 
man in the Pullman smoker, looking up 
from his paper. 

“I suppose so,” assented his casual ac- 
quaintance, the casket salesman. “But,” 
he added, “it’s worse for business when 
people are lost at sea.” 





Mrs. Burglar: ‘‘Aren’t you going to burgle tonight, Jack?” 
I’m at it now. Just slipped two thousand 


“Sure. 
bucks out of my income tax return.” 
Encouraging 
Man: “Do you always try to do what’s 
right?” 
Maid: “Yes, but I do have the darn- 
edest worst luck!” 
Too Tame 
Curlew: “Why don’t you buy for 
cash?” 
Streeter: “I tried it for a while, but 


it takes all the kick out of the first of the 
month.” 


Just Shopping 


A man walks into a barber shop, 
The barber says: “Hello.” 

The customer climbs into a chair 
And murmurs: “Haircut, Joe.” 


But when a woman comes along 
The barber brings a chart 
That shows a dozen cuts of bobs 

And shingles that are smart. 


“A semi-shingle, Miss?” he asks, 
“Or boyish bob today? 
A bon-ton, may I ask again, 
What will you have, I pray?” 
But she remains with lips quite tight 
And says: “Have you more charts?” 
Then after ten more minutes’ quest 


She climbs down and departs. 
ames A. Sanaker. 


-- THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


Archaic 
Uh: “That fellow a writer? Histo- 
rian, isn’t he?” 
Huh: “Well, he still ,, Writes jokes 


about the Prince of Wales. 


Is That It? 


“After years of struggle I have made 
a name for myself,” announced the pomp- 
ous magnate. 

“Yes,” agreed his seedy acquaintance. 
“An alias does come in handy at times.” 


Gangway! Gangway! 
[From Toledo News-Bee] 

Rats are afraid of oysters, lobsters and 
other sea animals, says a Toledo sea food 
dealer. An oyster has been known to 
clamp its shell on the foot or tail of a 
wharf rat and clatter away with the 
frightened rodent. 


Wretch! 


“I wish I had enough money to get 
married,” reflected the Guy. 

“Yes?” asked the Girl softly. “And— 
and—what would you do?” 

“Well,” replied the Guy, 
after careful consideration, “I 
guess I’d get properly intoxi- 
cated.” 


The War at Home 


“I’m sorry I didn’t bring that 
cousin of yours to the house for 
dinner tonight,” remarked the 
hulking brute. 

“But I thought you didn’t 
like him,” exclaimed the brow- 
beaten victim of matrimony. 

“I don’t.” 


Revenge Is Sweet 


Voice over Phone: “How 
much is coal now?” 

Dealer: “Eighteen - ninety a 
ton.” 

Voice: “Ha-ha! I gotta 
oil burner.” 


Always Right 


“What’s a super-man, pop?” 
“A woman, son.” 


That Diminishing Value 


“Listen what I learned in 
school today, Daddy,” shouted 
the young hopeful. “Georg@ 
Washington once threw a silver 
dollar across the Potomac.” 

“Yes,” grunted father. “And I suppose 
it was worth about ten cents by the time 
it landed.” 


At the Football Game 


Half Back: “Punt, you numbskull! 
Why’nt yuh punt?” 

Half-full Full Back: “A punt ’sh low- 
esht form o’ humor, ol’ top.” 


Faster the Train, Harder the Bottle 


(Literal translation of a notice in the 
Paris-Marseille Express) 

It arrives very frequently that the em- 
ployes. walking upon the line are woun 
by the objects solid, the bottles empty in 
particular, launched from the carriage 
doors and of which the shock becomes more 
violent as the rapidity of the train is more 
grand. 

Monsieurs the travelers are pressingly 
requested to abstain from this practice. 


Bringing Him Around 


“Dey had to t’row water on Sam John- 


son’s face at his wife’s funeral,” volun- 
teered a recent mourner. 

“Dasso? He done fainted?” asked & 
friend. 


“No, indeedy. He’s jes’ an uncommonly 
soun’ sleeper.” 
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